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INTERNATIONAL 
The 


Wages and Productivity. 
question of whether wages should be 
linked to productivity and, if so, 
by what criteria, was discussed by 
Dr. Gerald M. Nederhorst at a meete- 
ing of the General Council of the 
Public Services International (PSI), 
an International Trade Secretariat 
(ITS), and his paper was published in 
the January 1963 issue of the Bulle- 
tin of the International Federation 
of Building and Woodworkers (IFBWW), 
an ITS with 72 affiliates represent- 
ing approximately 2 million members 
in 23 countries. Dr. Nederhorst is 
an economist with labor background, 
and a member of the Netherlands Par- 
liament, the Assembly of the Evro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, the 
European Parliament, and the Indus- 
trial Disputes Tribunal in The 
Hague. His remarks give some in- 
sight into the thinking of European 
labor leaders and economic experts, 
and are of particular importance in 
view of the continued efforts of 
most European governments to stabi- 
lize wages and prices. 


Dre Nederhorst began his anal- 
ysis with the statement that in the 
first half of the present century 
the policy of the European labor 
movements was to push wages up and 
to leave other factors to the em 
ployer and Government. Creeping in- 
flation, however, beginning in the 


early 1920's, has made labor leaders 
aware of the important relationship 
between wage movements, full employ- 


ment, and economic stability. The 
problems involved in this relation- 
ship have not been solved by linking 
wages to productivity, as is show, 
by the fact that wages have general- 
ly risen faster than productivity, 
according to Dr. Nederhorst. Appli- 
cation of the principle that wage 
increases should be geared to pro- 
ductivity increases, he said, leads 
to a widening of the wage gap be- 
tween those sectors of the economy 
where productivity can be measured 
and other sectors where it cannot. 
In addition, workers in economic 
sectors in which productivity is 
measurable but possibilities for its 
increase are limited are not willing 
to see their wages lag behind the 
general wage level, and frequently 
demand wage raises which are bound 
to lead to increases in prices. 
These price increases will not 
always be counterbalanced by price 
decreases for goods manufactured in 
higheproductivity industries, and 
gains derived from increased produc- 
tivity will not always be passed on 
to the consumers in the fora of 
lower prices, as in theory. 


Moreover, a fairly sharp in- 
crease in wages, as compared with 
productivity, Dr. Nederhorst contin- 
ued, may be good for the economy of 
some countries, Nations with an ex- 
cessive surplus in the balance of 
payments, for example, should accept 
a certain amount of increase in 
productivity if they wish to main- 
tain the level of currency exchange 
with other countries. In addition, 
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labor productivity cannot be used 
exclusively in determining wage 
policy because the development of 
wages must be judged in conjunction 
with the development of incomes of 
all groups of the population and 
because the distribution of incomes 
in a given country varies with eco- 
nomic conditions in that country. 
The present distribution of income, 
Dr. Nederhorst said, is neither just 
nor is it the most favorable for ec- 
onomic development. Price increases 
occurring regardless of wage costs 
distort the income distribution 
further, unless they are counteract- 
ed by wage policy. This situation, 
according to Dr. Nederhorst, makes a 
change in the income structure nec- 
essary, an aim which cannot be 
achieved without admitting differ- 
ences, determined in the light of 
general economic and social develop- 
ments, between increases in national 
labor productivity and wage rates. 
The final objection of Dr. Neder- 
horst to the principle of gearing 
wages to productivity is based on 
his observation that there mst 
first be an increase in productivity 
before wages can be allowed to rise. 
Costs, he stressed, should be held 
in line by improvements in organiza- 
tion, mechanization, and rationali- 
zation so that funds can be accumu- 


lated to pay higher wages, rather 
than by deferring wage raises until 


productivity developments permit 
them. 

Rejecting, for all these rea- 
sons, any “inflexible and stereo- 


typed linking of the wage movement 
to growth of productivity,” Dr. 
Nederhorst concluded that, in deter- 
mining a just level of wages,a large 
number of factors must be taken into 
consideration. If proper attention 
is to be given to all these factors, 
the trade unions must be consulted 
when decisions on economic policy 
are made. Cooperation of Government 
with labor and management in estab- 
lishing annual economic plans as 
guide lines for the movement of 
wages, prices, investment, import, 
and export, according to Dr. Neder- 
horst, is an effective means of us- 
ing economic planning to advantage. 
Bipartite and tripartite advisory 


councils composed of employers, 
workers, and sometimes economic ex- 
perts (or representatives of the 


consumers), which now operate in 
many countries, are viewed by Dr. 
Nederhorst as very important for 
trade unions because these councils 
give them an opportunity to know and 
influence general economic policy.-- 
International Labor Press. 
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INTERNAT LONAL 


European Manpower Problems in 
1962. e overall West European 
level of employment continued to 
rise during 1962, according to an 
International Labor Organization 
(ILO) report on European manpower 
problems. The rate of growth, how 
ever, slackened slightly, especially 
in manufacturing. Although in some 
countries this slackening appeared 
to be due to the shortage of man- 
power, there was some recurrence of 
unemployment in other countries. As 
in 1961, the number of persons em- 
ployed in the building and public 
works industries increased in al! 
countries covered by the report, due 
mainly to housing and road construc- 
tion, while the numbers employed in 
the mining and textile industries 
declined. 





The rate of unemployment, in 
general, remained low. Even in 
Italy, where unemployment had seemed 
chronic, it continued to decrease. 
According to a sample survey, the 
unemployment figure in Italy repre- 
sented only 2.3 percent of the labor 
force in September 1962, as against 
3.1 percent a year before. In 
Norway and Sweden, unemployment rose 
slightly; in France and the United 
Kingdom, an increase was registered. 
In France, the increase after July 
was due to the influx of non-Moslem 
French nationals from Algeria. 


British unemployment figures exceed- 
ed those for 1961 throughout 1962. 


Employment also continued to 
rise in most Eastern European coun- 
tries. In Yugoslavia, while employ- 
ment rose, the rise was accompanied 
by a rise in the unemployment rate. 
The number of persons seeking work 
in Yugoslavia has been increasing 
since 1 955. 


The West European regional and 
general manpower shortages apparent 
in 1960 and 1961 continued to affect 
the principal economic sectors be- 
cause the kind of job vacancies did 
not correspond to qualifications of 
the workers available. As in previ- 
ous years, many countries employed 
foreign workers inorder to meet 
these shortages. This resulted in 
increased international migration 
within Europe and, simultaneously, 
in a further decrease in migration 
of Europeans to overseas countries. 
Immigration statistics for the year 
1962, nevertheless, show a higher 
movement to Canada in 1962 than in 
1961, owing largely to an increase 
in emigration from the United King- 
dom to Canada. 


As aresult of intra-European 
migration, the number of foreign 
workers in Switzerland rose to 
nearly 25 percent of total employ- 
ment in the country as a whole, and 
to a mech higher percentage in some 
sectors of the economy. In the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
fewer European workers were admitted 
in 1962 than in 1961. In Italy, the 
rapid recovery of the economy and 
the improvements in the labor 
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market, inwhich shortages of skilled 
manpower have been growing, led not 
only to a decline in emigration overe- 
seas and to an increase in the num- 
ber of Italians returning from 
abroad, but also toa decrease in 
emigration to other Huropean coun- 
tries. In some West European coun- 
tries, however, Italian workers still 
constituted the largest element of 
the foreign work force. The emigra- 
tion of Spanish and Greek workers 
continued to increase. 


The shortage of workers, par- 
ticularly specialists with technical 
and secondary education, was espe- 
Cially acute in Poland, at least in 
1961. In that year, there were only 
7,600 applicants for 46,700 vacane 
cies. Consequently, steps were 
taken to increase the number of 
women in employment, especially as 
the number of persons reaching 
working age was not sufficient to 
meet fully the increase envisaged 
under the annual plan. 


The European manpower shortages 
have not only led toa decline in 
migration of Europeans overseas, but 
also to employment in Europe of 
workers from an increasing number of 
overseas areas. In 1%2, for ex- 
ample, France employed many workers 
from Algeria and other’ French- 
speaking African countries, and the 
United Kingdom workers from Asia, 
certain African countries, and the 
Caribbean area. Sixteen thousand 
persons from other continents, rep- 
resenting 17 nationalities, entered 
the Federal Republic of Germany; 
these workers wished to acquire 
skills, or to improve their skills, 
by working in German industry for a 
few years. 


The increase in migration with- 
in Europe from countries where eco- 
nomic and social conditions ‘are some- 
times very different from those in 
the countries in which the migrating 
workers live has recently given rise 
to a number of social problems. In- 
Creasing attention has therefore 
been paid to the adjustment of dif- 
ficulties experienced by migrants 
and to the development of welfare 
services to overcome these difficul« 
ties. In July 1962, a commission of 
the European Economic Community (EEC) 
transmitted to member States a rec- 
ommendation on welfare services for 
workers moving from one place within 
the community to another. This 
recommendation included steps to be 
taken in the countries of departure 
and destination to ensure adequate 
protection of migrants and their 
families and to facilitate their ad- 
justment to the new environment. 
The Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
U.N. European Office and the ILO, 
moreover, Organized a meeting of ex- 
perts on social assistance to mi- 
grants, which considered the possi- 
bility of extending existing social 
assistance services to meet the 
needs arising from migratory move- 
ments in Europe. 


The changes in the general em- 
ployment structure, caused by tech- 
nological progress and national eco- 
nomic development policies, as well 
as the consequent increase in de- 
mand for personnel with better gen- 
eral and occupational education and 
more scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, are in large part responsible 
for the continued European interest 
in vocational and technical training, 
accelerated training, reeducation, 
and retraining. Prominent among the 
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aims for the training systems and 
methods have been better integration 
of general education and vocational 
and technical training, and more 
effective use of the last years at 
school to give young persons better 
preparation for employment. Great 
efforts are also made to help 
workers already employed to bring 
their knowledge up to date, improve 
their skills, and acquire new skills, 
so that’ technological unemploy- 
ment may be reduced. Much attention 
has been given in all West Buropean 
countries to vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, especially 
through governmental services or the 
work of private organizations coor- 
dinated or supervised by the govern- 
ment.--United Nations. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


German Trade Union Federation 
Forms Worki Grou in the Christian 
Democratic Union. In March 1563, a 
group of officials of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB) who are 
influential members of the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU)--Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s political party-- 
formed a permanent Working Group of 
DGB Trade Unionists in the CDU, to 
promote the trade union cause in this 
party. Bernhard Tacke (CDU), the DGB 
Vice President, is Chairman of the 
new Working Group. Its managing com- 
mittee includes the Minister of Labor 
of North Rhine-Westphalia, who be- 
longs to the Food, Stimulants and 


Restaurant Employees’ Union; a member 
of the Federal Parliament who is Vice 
President of the 

Westphalia district; 
DGB executive 


DGB North Rhine- 
a member of the 


board; an executive 


board member each of the Metal 
Workers’ and the Building Workers’ 
Unions; two members of the Mine and 
Energy Workers’ Union; and one member 
each of the Public Service, Transport 
and Communications Workers’, and 
Postal Unions. 


Operating on the national level 
of the CDU structure, the new Working 
Group will coordinate and direct 
the activities of the working groups 
which were formed at the Land (State) 
and local levels 2 years ago to rep- 
resent DGB interests inthe party. 
The Group's organizational status is 
that of a subdivision of the CDU 
Social Committees, which form the 
party’s labor wing and seek to gain 
the support of members of trade 
unions for the political program of 
the CDU. Within the DGB and its 
affiliates, the Working Group will 
establish relatively loose regional 
and local action groups that will op- 
erate along lines similar to the 
Socialist Working Committees, spon- 
sored by the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD). 


One of the principal objects of 
this system is to provide better Par- 
liamentary representation of the DGB, 
within the CDU. At present, the DGB, 
with a membership of 6,400,000, has 
13 members in the CDU Bundest 
(lower chamber) whereas the Christian 
Trade Union Movement of Germany (CGD) 
(membership 250,000), an affiliate of 
the Confederation Internationale des 
Syndicats Chrétiens (CISC), has 29; 
the Federation of German Civil Offi- 
cials (membership 650,000), an affi- 


liate of the Intemational Associa- 
tion of Civil Servants, has 13; and 
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the German Salaried Employees’ Union 
(DAG) (membership 450,000), an af- 
filiate of the ITS, International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical, 
and Technical Employees, has 4.--Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Dusseldorf. 





NETHERLANDS 
Financial Resources of Nether- 
lands Trade Unions, At the end of 


eethe latest period for which 
information is available--the three 
major central trade unions and their 
affiliates in the Netherlands had 
resources amounting to almost 126 
million guilders (US$34.8 million), 


or about 100 guilders (US$27.60) per 
member. Per capita annual dues were 
51 guilders (US$14.08) in the ICFTU- 
affiliated Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions (NVV); 47 guilders 
(US$12.97) in the CISC-affiliated 
Netherlands Catholic Workers’ Move- 
ment (KAB), 44 guilders (US$12.14) 
in the CISC-affiliated (Protestant) 
National Federation of Christian 
Workers (CNV), and from 26 guilders 
(US$7.18) to 32 guilders (US$8.83) 
in the smaller, independent unions. 
Three million guilders (US$828,000) 
were paid out in strike benefits 
during 1960, mainly to building 
workers in a major strike accounting 
for 420,000 lost workdays.--U.S. 
Embassy, The Hague. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Recruitment. During the week of 
March 24, 1963, a treaty was negoti- 
ated between Spain and Nigeria regu- 
lating the recruitment of Nigerian 
citizens for employment in the Span- 
ish territory of Fernando Po, a small 
island in the Bight of Biafra off the 
coasts of Nigeria and Cameroun. The 
text of the treaty was not released. 
--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 


Trade Union Activity Suspended. 
On Apri ® 3, the Central Congo 


Provincial Government suspended in- 


definitely the activities of the 
Federation of Workers of the Congo 
(Alliance des Proletaires Indepen- 
dents du Congo--APIC). The APIC 
is an affiliate of the Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions of the Congo 
(Conféderation des Syndicats Libres 
du Congo-CSLC), which in turn is an 
affiliate of the ICFTU. 


The CSLC claimed that the 
Provincial Government's action was 
illegal and a violation of trade 
union freedom, since the Labor Minis- 
try has repeatedly stated that the 
regulation of trade union activities 
is an exclusive function of the Congo 
Central Government. Consequently, 
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the CSLC has requested the Central 
Government to dissolve the Provincial 
Government and to arrest several of 
its provincial ministers.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Leopoldville. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


South Africa Investigated b 
Ilo. According to a South African 


newspaper, the Ca Argus, dated 
March 21, 1963, o> Intemational 





Labor Organization (ILO) is inves- 

tigating charges made against the 

South African Government by the ICFTU-- 
and by the Communist-dominated South 
African Congress of Trade Unions 
(SACTU). The charges succeeded ac- 

tions by the Government to prohibit 

strikes and enforce laws empowering 

the Government to determine the num- 

ber and category of jobs which may be 

held by members of each race.--U.S. 

Consulate General, Johannesburg. 
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ARGENTINA 


Argentine General Confederation 
of Labor Reconstituted. The Pro- 
visional Committee of the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) has 
elected new officers by democratic 
elections and has hence apparently 
overcome the Government's objection 
to legal recognition. (The Govern- 
ment had established rules governing 
union elections and specifying the 
bases for recognition.) During most 
of the period since the overthrow of 
Peron, the activities of the CGT have 
been largely suspended by Government 
intervention in an attempt. to curb 
Peronist influence within the organi- 
zation. Government intervention pre- 
vented the CGT from operating as the 
legal trade union center. 


The CGT was reconstituted and 
elected 


new officers at a_ long 


awaited Congress at the end of Jan- 
uary 1963. The Congress also made 
some changes in the organization of 
the CGT. These include: 


(a) A reduction in the pow- 
ers of the General Secretary. 


(b) An increase in the func- 
tions of the Joint General Secre- 
tariat. (The General Secretary 
and the Assistant General Secre- 
tary are to function as a Joint 
General Secretariat. ) 


(c) An increase in the num- 
ber of members of the national 
secretariat to 8 and the national 
executive council to 20. 


In addition, a resolution 
passed by the Congress reduced the 


power of the General Secretary and 
the Joint General Secretariat vis-a- 
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vis member unions by restricting the 
power of the CGT to intervene in con- 
stituent organizations. 


A Peronist member of the "62 
Bloc” of the CGT, Jose Alonso, be- 
came Secretary General of the new CGT 
and an Independent, Diego Rivas, was 
elected as Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, an office that in the past has 
offered only limited opportunities 
for exercising authority. (The "62 
Bloc" is made up of pro-Peronist 
unions, and the Independents are a 
group of unions generally of pro- 
democratic orientation, but including 
a broad range of political thought.) 
The post of Secretary of Unions and 
the Interior, considered to be the 
second in influence, went to a 
Peronist. 


The seats on the national sec- 
retariat were divided equally between 
the "62 Bloc" and the Independents. 
Although represented at the Congress, 
the Communists (ex-19 Bloc") won no 
seats on the new Secretariat. Con- 
siderable hostility, moreover, was 
shown to this group throughout the 
Congress. The "32 Bloc" (named for 
the number of unions it originally 
encompassed) was not represented. A 
few years ago this group included 
most of the democratic unions, but it 
has since declined greatly in member- 
ship. Many former "32 Bloc” unions 
are now in the Independent bloc.-- 
Argentine Publications. 


BERMUDA 





Report of the Commission on 


Training and Employment. A _ study 
commission, appointed by the Governor 


in April 1962 to look into the em 
ployment situation in Bermuda, sub- 





of Immigration did not 


mitted its report in February 1963, 
The major employment problem the 
commission found was the lack of ade- 
quately trained Bermdians. This has 
led to the importation of non-Berm- 
dians, and the commission made sev- 


eral recommendations which it re- 
garded as necessary, to solve this 
problem. 


Slightly over one-fourth of all 
Government employees are British ex- 
patriates. Foreign employers also 
employ a high percentage of their ow 
nationals for skilled and managerial 
jobs. Several managers stated that 
they used foreign labor because the 
native-born Bermudians, though cap- 
able of developing high technical 
skill, frequently could not be pro- 
moted to supervisory positions (to 
which their technical competence en- 
titled them) because their basic edu- 
cation, particularly in English and 
elementary mathematics, was not ade- 
quate to enable them to make reports 
and compile records of the required 
standard. The heads of various Ber- 
muda Government departments and the 
Civil Service Association also told 
of their difficulties in finding suf- 
ficient local applicants with the re- 
quired education. 


representatives, on 
felt that the Board 
always give 
local labor the first opportunity for 
available jobs. They proposed a 
labor grading, or job classification, 
system to be carried out by a joint 
labor-management committee. The com- 
mission accepted the concept of a 
committee which would include repre- 
sentatives of employers, of workers, 
and of unions. 


Trade union 
the other hard, 
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The commission recommended numer 
ous reforms in regard to educa- 
tion. In addition, the establishment 
of a Government labor bureau to pro- 
vide for the collection of adequate 
labor statistics, and an employment 
service, was of primary concern to 
this commission. 


In regard to education, the com- 
mission recommended that a program be 
adopted for upgrading educational 
levels and standardizing curriculums 
in the various schools, that teachers’ 
salaries be improved, and that more 
scholarships be granted to students 
for specialized education abroad. It 
was recommended further that a voca- 
tional guidance section be estab- 
lished in the Department of Education 
and that an apprenticeship council be 
appointed. (Since these recommenda- 
tions were submitted, in February, 
the Bermuda Parliament increased the 
salaries of teachers in Government- 
aided schools by 35 percent, retro- 
active to January 1, and lengthened 
the school year from 38 to 40 weeks.) 


As the commission was hampered 


in its work by the lack of statis- 
tics, it recommended initiation of a 
labor statistics program, and the 


appointment of a Government statisti- 
cal officer to coordinate the statis- 
tics supplied by the Departments of 
Immigration and Education, the pro- 
posed Government Labor Bureau, and 
other Government agencies concerned 
with labor and economic matters. 


The commission estimated that 
the annual increase in the labor 


force is currently about 700 persons, 
most of whom are young people leaving 
school. At the same time, the commis- 
sion was unable to determine through 


what means this number of new entrants 
find jobs. To facilitate place- 
ment, it recommended establishment 
of an employment service within the 
proposed Government labor bureau.-- 
Bermuda publication. 


NICARAGUA 


Minimum Wages. On April 23, 
1963, the new National Minimum Wage 
Commission, created pursuant to the 
October 1962 reforms of Nicaragua's 
Labor Code, issued its first resolu- 
tion, establishing a national minimum 
wage of 6 cdrdobas per day (US$0.86) 
effective June 9, 1963. The deter- 
mination of minimum wages was pro- 
vided for in the Nicaraguan Labor 
Code at the time of its promulgation 
in 1945; minimum wage commissions 
were to be established in the capital 
city of each department. The decen- 
tralized system proved inoperative 
and this led to the establishment of 
a National Commission. The newly es- 
tablished minimum is applicable to 
most types of work, regardless of the 
time of day or working conditions, ex- 
cept in cities with more than 20,000 
inhabitants, where a separate minimum 
of 8.40 cordobas (US$1.20), 40 per- 
cent higher than the national minimum, 
was established for workers and em- 
ployees. Population estimates issued 
by the Ministry of Economy for 
June 1961 indicate that the 40 per- 
cent differential will be applicable 
in) the following cities: Managua, 
Leon, Granada, Masaya, and possibly 
in Chinandega. The national minimum 
also applies to Government employees, 
and the national and municipal agen- 
Cies have been instructed to adjust 


their budgets so as to comply. 





LATIN AMERICA 





Separate provisions apply to 
rural workers and domestic servants. 
In accordance with the provisions of 
the Labor Code, 
olution specified that employers of 
rural workers must provide food and 
housing in addition to the minimum 
wage payment. For the purposes of 
monetary claims only, the provision 
of food and lodging will be calculat- 
ed at 2 cordobas per day (US$0.29). 
A nationwide minimum wage for domes- 
tic servants was established at 120 
cordobas a month (US$17.16), plus the 


the Commission's res- 
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provision of food and lodging, which 
is to be considered equivalent to 50 
percent of the monthly wage. 


When payment of any part of 
wages is on the basis of output, ef- 
ficiency, or an incentive system, the 
wage base may not be less than the 
specified daily minimum. The com- 
mission stated that the application 
of the minimum wage to piecework 
would be the subject of special reso- 
lutions.--La Gaceta, Diario Oficial, 
May 9, 1963, No, 101, Managua, D.N. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND’ RELATED SUBJECTS 
This bibliography represents a compendium of titles of books and 


articles which have come to the attention of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions during recent weeks. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
FRANCE 


France, Labor Ministry, General Office of Labor and Manpower. Statistiques 
du travail et de la sécurité sociale, January 1963. 








Statistics showing the incidence of strikes, the 
number of new trade unions, social security costs, size 
of family allowances, workmen's compensation benefits, 
the level of unemployment and the size of the labor 
force, developments in foreign labor movements, and the 
number of jobs found for repatriated Algerian refugees. 


ITALY 
Bellacci, Ricardo. "Social Security Pensions--Problems, Studies, Debates,” 


Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro (Rome), January-February 1963, 
pp. 23-50. 





Discusses problems connected with administering 
Italy's social security system, based upon a 1962 
conference. 


General Confederation of Italian Industry. Notiziario della Confederazione 
Generale dell" Industria Italiana. Rome, March 5, 1963. 








Covers developments in prices, social security, and 
general economic affairs, in several articles. 


Italy, Central Statistical Institute (ISTAT). Indicatori Mensili, February 
1963. 





Charts and tables on prices, wages, and living 
costs. 


Italy, Ministry of the Budget and Treasury. "Il Lavoro in Italia nel 1961," 
Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, September-December 1962. 





Article discussing Italy's labor force structure 
in 1961. 
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SOURCES 





SWEDEN 


Lundberg, Erik and Rehn, Gosta. "Employment and Welfare: Some Swedish 
Issues," Industrial Relations (Stanford, California), February 1963. 





Discusses Swedish experience in achieving full 
employment without inflation. 





Sweden, National Institute of Economic Research. The Swedish Economy, 
December 1962. 


Analytical report summarizing Swedish economic 
developments, including those in the labor sectors in 


1962. 


SWITZERLAND 


é 
Banque Nationale Suisse, Service d'Etudes et de Statistique. Bulletin 
Mensuel, February 1963. 


Tables with price and wage information and other 
data. 


Switzerland, Commission on Economic Research. La situation economi que, 
Fourth Quarter, 1962. 





Supplement of the official Swiss periodical La vie 
économique. This report summarizes Swiss labor develop- 
ments in 1962. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA 


India, Central Statistical Organization. Monthly Abstract of Statistics, 
December 1962. 





Employment statistics on Indian industries covered 
by labor legislation--public sector, mines, cotton 
mills, etc. 


India, Labour Bureau. Indian Labour Journal. 





Each issue contains labor statistics and summaries 
of labor legislation. In addition, the February 1963 
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SOURCES 





issue contains an article on implementation of the 
Industrial Employment Act, 1946-1960. 


dish "Social Legislation in India," The Social Service Quarterly (Bombay), 
October 1962. 





Historical article concerning Indian social leg- 











lation. 
my y IRAN | 
Bank Melli Iran, Research Department. Bulletin, November-December 1962. 
Covers the cost of living and contains a wholesale 
; price index. 
Bank Melli Iran, Economic and Price Relations Department. Weekly Price 
Current, February 6, 1963. 
etin 
Covers prices of commodities in Tehran. 
ISRAEL 
Ginzberg, Eli. "Manpower Utilization in Israel," Jewish Frontier, April 
que, 1963. 
AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 
Xydias, Ne "Etude comparative des populations sahariennes,"” Le travail 
humain (Paris), January-June 1963. 
) Covers African manpower problems in Sahara regions. 
cs, MAURITIUS COLONY 


Mauritius. Report of the Labour Department for 1961. Port Louiss Govern- 
} ment Printer, June 192, pp. 62. 





Describes the organization and functions of the 
labor department; contains information on employment and 
unemployment; training; apprenticeship; wages, hours, 


and working conditions; industrial relations; safety, 
health, and welfare; social security; and labor legis- 
lation; and provides statistics on employment, wages, 
and hours, by industry and occupation. 
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SOURCES 





FAR EAST 





AUSTRALIA 


Australia, New South Wales, Department of Labour and Industry. Industrial 
Gazette (Sydney), August 1962. 


Sa eee nee 


Covers apprenticeship, industrial arbitration 
awards, basic wages, and the consumer price index for ' 
New South Wales. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF | 


Bank of Korea, Research Department. Monthly Statistical Review, January 
1963. 





Contains price and wage statistics. 


LATIN AMERICA 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia, National Administrative Department of Statistics. Boletin Mensual 
de Estadfstica, January 1963. 








Contains tables on consumer prices and earnings. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Dominican Republic, Dominican Social Security Center. Seguridad Social. 
Quarterly. 





PERU 


Peru, National Institute of Workers’ Social Security, Department of Social 
Studies and Economics. Informaciones Sociales. 





Each issue contains articles of general interest. 
The April-June 1962 issue contains articles covering 
public health, trade unions, and labor legislation. The ! 
July-September 1962 issue contains articles covering : 
industrial safety, rehabilitation and medical care pro- 
grams, and labor legislation. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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Table 3. Kenya: Employed persons in the private sector, by major industry group, 


and in the public sector, by major department, by race and sex, June 30, 1961 









































“Total African 
all — Regular 
casua 
Major industry €FOUP | races ana [casual |Total | Male [female |Chil- 
reg- dren 
ular) 
Private sector 
Totaleccsscecee [422,441 | 383,853] 25,130] 358,723 [284,919 [58,050 | 15,754 
Agriculture and 
forestry..ecccee 252,016 249, 764 18,550 231,214 164,021 525370 14,823 
Nonagricultural 
industries..seee |170,425 | 134,089] 6,580] 127,509)/120,898} 5,680 931 
Mining and 
quarryingeccccoe 3,750 35546 398} 3,148] 3,101 37 10 
Manufacturing...ee 425451] 35,553] 1,573] 33,980] 32,196] 1,547 237 
Construction..eccee 17,772} 155292] 2,341] 12,951] 12,881 63 7 
Public utilities... 25473 | 1,838 —| 1,838} 1,835 3 - 
Commerce ...scccoce 43,129 26,225 1,254 24,971 24,421 478 72 
Transport and 
communications.. 14,491 | 11,157 430] 10,727] 10,660 49 18 
Other service in- 
dustries (in- 
cluding domestic 
Servants ).-esecce 46,359 | 40,479 584} 39,894} 35,804] 3,503 587 
Public sector 
Total. ccocecee 166,198 | 145,533] 8,377]137,1561129,625 | 7,417 114 
Kenya Government.. [103,264] 91,785] 4,226] 87,559| 82,178] 5,275 106. 
East African (E.A.) 
Railways and 
Harbours2/..ese0 | 24,735 | 20,902] 1,606] 19,296] 19,270 26 — 
E. Ae Posts and 
Telecommuni- 
cations2//.. cece 49595 3,056 122 2,934 2,914 20 a cad 
E. Ae High Com 
missi ecccece 3,034 1 9763 391 1 9372 1 9370 2 = 
Defense (civil- 
Se08) cc ccdoseees 45379 3,103 31 3,072 3,063 8 1 
Local government 
(including lo- 
cally recruited 
staffs by repre- 
sentatives of 
foreign govern- 
ments)..ccerscee | 26,191 | 24,624] 2,001] 22,923] 20,830] 2,086 7 


























See footnotes on p. 20. 





























oup, | fable 3. Kenya: Employed persons in the private sector, by major industry group, 
) and in the public sector, by major department, by race and sex, June 30, 1961 

























































































--Continued 
— ae European Asian 
wie’ Total Male Female toter’/ Male Female Major industry group 
— 
} Private sector 
13,268 8,384 | 4,884 25 320 22,550] 2,770 Total. 
aks — Agriculture and 
1,627 | 1,451 176 625 620 5 forestry. 
' Nonagricultural 
11,641 | 6,933 4,708 245695 21,930] 2,765 industries. 
Mining and 
65 55 10 139 135 4 quarrying. 
467 398 69 2,013 1,984 29 Construction. 
} 294 226 68 341 326 15 Public utilities. 
45343 | 2,676 1,667 12,561 10,978] 1,583 Commerce. 
Transport and 
1,115 836 279 25219 25106 113 communications. 
Other service in- 
dustries (in- 
cluding domestic 
3,309 1,185 25124 25572 1,738 834 servants). 
om Public sector 
/__ 8,859 15,977 2,882 11,806 10,713} 1,093 Total. 
== | 5,527 13,700 | 1,827 5 9952 55209] 743 Kenya Government. 
East African (E.A.) 
Railways and 
1} 4,158 999 159 2,675 2,603 72 Harbours2/ 
E. A. Posts and 
Telecommuni- 
346 258 88 15193 4,022} 171 cations2/. 
E. A. High Com 
678 410 268 593 564 29 mission2/. 
Defense (civil- 
417 156 261 859 835 24 ians). 
Local government 
(including lo- 
cally recruited 
staffs by repre- 
sentatives of 
foreign govern= 
733 454 279 534 480] 54 aentes 
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Footnotes to table 3, Kenya. 





1/ Excludes 436 apprentices and children in the public sector and 316 
in the private sector for whom sex is not specified. 
Kenya employees only. 


Source: Kenya, Ministry of State for Constitutional Affairs and 


Economic Planning, Economics and *tatistics Division of the Treasury, ( 
Reported Employment and Earnings in Kenya, 1961, September 1962, appendix A, } 
tables 2 and 3. ‘ 
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Table 4. Kenya: Typical monthly wage rates/for unskilled workers in urban 
areas, selected industries 


(In shillings )2/ 
Industry Wage rate 


Brewing and DOCELINg c cccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccececceces 161 
Garment DENERE, cc we rocccccceusnsecscescneneecccesenccceéectéesocs ; 
Motor OMGINSOTING o 0.06 cccccevccecccoccecesceccecesececooccoocees 


SawMilling. .ccccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccce 


Electricity, generation and distribution....cccccccccccccccccce 138 
Wholesale and retail Waa nisaweseedscdaccans cceccestanenesoccos 138 
Petroleum and oil SOONG RII coin ob StS 0'dn 600ceswksenéeanases 131 
Road i Se en ee 
Hotels and POOTAUMNEE c 0 0.0 00 4ds 000 66s CeddOR COS CCC DOSCCsOORCCS 
Laundries and ary CLEANEPS coe cecccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccs 131 


1/ Include housing allowance. 
2/ 1 shilling=Us$0.14. 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Ministry of Labour, Social 


Source: 
Security and Adult Education, Labour Department Annual Report, 1960 (Kenya, 


1961), Pe 7. 
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(In shillings and pencel/ )_ 


Table 5. Kenya: Average monthly wages of Africans in Nairobi » 1960 








Month Number of j|Statutory minimum | Average 
workers wage — wage rate 

Se d. Se d. 

JANUATY oo cccccccccccccccccce 3,047 119 50 132 00 
PORPURLY. occ cccccccecccccece 3,083 119 50 129 00 
Marche cecccccccccecccccocece 2,815 119. 50 130 00 
ApPileccccccccccecccccccccce 2,004 119 50 134 50 
MAY . ccccccccccccecccccccccce 25323 119 50 137 50 
SURG s 02 0 00 60 bebbdeedsdeoeced 2,419 119 50 135 00 
TAF ccodcoccedcevsovoersccececes 25123 128 00 139 00 
August..cccccccccccccccesece 1,872 128 00 143 00 
September. .ccccccccccccccces 25202 128 00 134 50 
OOTODE es cccccccdecsocecsrcoes 1,559 128 00 142 50 
November? cc ccccccccecccccccce 1,724 128 00 143 00 
POG os 66 cbscescccceseess 1,596 128 00 142 00 














1/ 1 shilling=Us$0.14; 1 pence (d)=US$0.01. 
Source: Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Ministry of Labour, Social 


Security and Adult Education, Labour Department Annual Report, 1960 (Kenya, 


1961), De 46. 
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Table 6. Kenya: Statutory monthly minimum wages and 
housing allowances in urban areas, December 1960 














” (In shillings 4/) 
ee Pt Adult male employees 2/ Other employees 3/_ 
Basic minimm |Minimum housing|/Basic minimum | Minimum housing 
wage allowance wage allowance 
Eldoret. eee 99 24 72 12 
| Kisumu. cece 98 20 71 10 
Kitale. ecee@ 95 25 69 12 
Mombasa... ee 96 30 70 15 
Nairobieece 102 26 7h, 13 
Nakuru. .ece 96 24 70 12 
Nanyuki. eco 94 24 68 12 
; NyePiccccee 94 24 68 12 
§ Thika. eoecece 99 24 72 : 12 

















| 1/ 1 shilling=Us$0.14. 
- 3 2/ 21 years of age and over. 
7 3/ Women and youths, 


Source: Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Ministry of Labour, Social 
Security and Adult Education, Labour De t eport (Kenya, 
1961), Pe 6. | 
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Footnotes to table 7, Kenya. 
1/ 1 East African pound=US$2.80. 
2/ See footnote 1, table 1. 
Ta) 
od Source: Kenya, Ministry of State for Constitutional Affairs and 
se Economic Planning, Economic and Statistics Division of the Treasury, 
Reported Employment and Earnings in Kenya, 1961 (Kenya, September 1962), 
ppe 8 and 9. 
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Footnotes to table 8, Kenya. 


1/ 1 East African pound=US$2.80. 
2/ See footnote 1, table 1. 


Source: Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Ministry of Labour, Social 
Security and Adult Education, Labour Department Annual Report, 1960 (Kenya, 
1961), Ppe 9 and 10. 
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Median annual CarNings o«o-ececes 
See footnotes on p. 27. 














Table lL, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Population and 
employment, by territory, 1954, 1959, and 1961 





(In thousands) 












































Population 1/ Employment by race 
ercent otal NoneAfrican 
Year| Total jgainfully |Employe | African Asian and — 
employed | ment Total European Colored 
Federation 
1954 7160 14.3 1023 928 95 89 6 
1959 8120 14.4 1167 1044 123 116 7 
1961 8520 13.1 1131 1009 122 115 | 7 
1962; 2/9380 -- = oe oo om ° 
oe a 
southern Rhodesia | 
1954 2610 23.9 625 559 66 63 3 
1959 2990 24.2 723 637 86 82 4 
1961 3150 22.5 710 624 86 82 4 
1962 2/3880 o- -- wo oo oo - 
"Northern Rhodesia 
1954 2070 12.8 264 239 25 24 1 
1959 2360 11.9 281 249 32 30 2 
1961 2480 10.8 269 238 31 30 1 
1962 2550 «- -- -< oo oo - 
Nyasaland 
1954 2480 5.4 135 131 4 3 1 
1959 2770 5.9 163 158 5 4 1 
1961 2890 5.2 151 146 5 4 1 
1962 2950 oo -- oo - - ° 


























1/ Midyear estimates. 
2/ Provisional estimate not comparable with earlier figures. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, Monthly Digest of Statistics, November 1962, 
pp. 6-9, and April 1963, p. 1. 
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Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: Employment by industry division, 










































































Table 2. 
territory, and race, 1954, 1959, and 1961 
(In thousands) 
1954 1959 1961 
~- | Non- - | Non- — | Non- 
Industry Total oe Afri- | Total fond Afri- |Total ah Afri- 
an can can 
(a) Federation 
All industry 

divisions....ee. | 1,023 928 95 11,167 | 1,044) 123 11,131 |1,009 | 122 
Agriculture, for- 

estry, and fish= 

ing. eeocececccce 326.6 322.7 3-9 35h 4 349.8 46 351 e3 346.8 4.5 
Mining and quarry- 

: ingecsceccccccce | 11007 | 10108 | 8.9 97.5 88.11 9.4] 96.3 | 86.8 | 9.5 
Manufacturing..ee |} 114.8 | 101.1 113,57 | 139.2 11969) 19-7 1137.0 }117.0 |20.0 
Construction.sese | 137.0 | 126.0 [11.0 | 139.8 | 128.0] 11.8 | 103.8 | 95.0 | 8.8 
Electricity, 

water, and sani- 

tary services... 10.6 92 | 104 12.8 10.8] 2.0] 12.5 | 10.4 | 261 
ComMETCeeeccccesece 70.6 47-5 2361 96.2 64.8 31 Py A 93.5 6361 30. 
Transportation and 

communicatioON.ee 32.8 23 05 9.3 45 el 32.4 12.7 46.7 33 4 13 3 
Services: 

TotaLecccesocece in. oy GW) Gy 250.7 31.8 289.5 256.3 33.2 

Domestic..ccccce ) 9. 1/) ) 123.0 ) ) $121.4 ) 

Other....sseeeeel Q/) | 9760 | (Q/) ) ee a} les 134.9 oo /) 

(b) Southern Rhodesia 
All industry , 

divisions...ceccee| 626 559 66 723 637 86 710 624 86 
Agriculture, for- 

estry, and fish-| 

ing. eececcoceccee 2359 232-7 302 252.0 248.5 325 25265 249.0 35 
Mining and quarry- 

Ingeccccccccccee 653 62.4 209 5503 5265 2.8 51 e2 48.5 27 
Manufacturinge.ses| 75.6 64.6 | 11.0 959 80.3] 15.6 | 97.0 | 81.1 115.9 
Construction. .eceec 58.5 51.0 7.5 67.2 59.0 8.2 51 20 45 20 6.0 
Electricity, 

water, and sani- 

tary serviceseece| 64 502 | 102 79 6.44 1465 7.5.] 6.0] 165 
Commerce.cccccccce 427 25-6 171 59.4 3527 2327 58. 3542 23.0 
Transportation and 

communicationsee! 19.9 | 13.2] 6.7 | 25.6] 16.51 9.1 | 26.5] 16.8] 9.7 
Services: 

Total.ccccccccce ane 7 (7) — 7 (1) an ee 2325 

DomesticCececceocse 305 0.1 ) ( 0.0 ay 

Othereccccccccce ) 41.0 ) HY) 58.3 ) Y 62.7 








Table 2. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: 
territory, and race, 1954, 1959, and 1961--Continued 


(In thousands) 








Employment by industry division, 























1954 1959 7 1961 
~ | None ~ | Non- ~ | Non- 
intustry | toter (MT larri— frotea |" Jarri- |rotal Bee Aseein 
can can can can can can 
(c) Northern Rhodesia 
All industry 

divisions..cces.| 264 239 25 281 249 32 | 269 238 31 
Agriculture, for- 

estry, and fish- 

ingeces eeeeeeeee 42.0 41 o5 0.5 40.7 40.0 0.7 41 0 40.3 0.7 
Mining and quarry- 

eeseaeeeeeeee® 45.0 39.0 6.0 41 3 3561 6.7 44-6 37.8 6.8 
Manufacturing. ecc3e 23 e5 21 e2 2e3 26.6 23 el 325 25 20 21 eo Ze4 
Constructiones.cce | 5902 56.0 302 | 48.2 4500] 302 | 32.4 |} 30.0 24 
Electricity, 

water, and sani- 

tary serviceSe.ed 3.0 2-8 0.2 3-3 209 0.4 304 209 0.5 
Commerce. eocccccce 1567 11.0 hel 2203 16.0 6.3 2162 14-9 6.3 
Transportation and 

communication... 9.0 6.8 202 13.0 10.0 3.0 132 10.3 29 
Services: 

Total..cccccccce On nee Gh Gy) TT 2 GA () 80.3 ( 

Domestice..cecece f 2 ol 3301 334 

Other. ccccccccce (i/) 3he2 (i/) (i/) 4he1 (1/) Q/) 46.9 (1/) 

(d) Nyasaland 
All industry 

divisions....eces | 135 131 4 163 158 5 151 146 5 
Agriculture, for- 

estry, and fish- 

INg..ccccccecece 48.8 48.5 0.3 61 of 61 o3 04 57.9 57.5 0.4 
Mining and quarry- 

Hitdececdedesess | Ooh 0.4 | (2/) | 0-5 0.5] (2/)| 0.5] 05 | (/) 
Manufacturinge..ece 158 1503 0.5 16.7 16.1 0.6 15.0 14-3 0.7 
Construction. eccce 19.3 19.0 0.3 Zhe 24.0 0.4 20.4 20.0 0.4 
Electricity, 

water, and sani- 

tary Serviceseece 12 162. (2/) 126 125 0.1 1.6 125 0.1 
Commercescececccecce 1202 10.9 1-3 1406 1361 125 1402 13.0 12 
Transportation and 

communications ee 3-9 305 04 6.5 59 0.6 6.9 6.3 0.6 
Services: 

Total.escsccccee | 3303 | 31.8 a a7 3502 an on 3363 Mi 

Domestice..cccee ) 10.0 ° | . 

Other. .cccccscecs a} 21 of (i/) (J/) 2543 (1/) (1/) 2543 (i/) 





























See footnote on p. 31. 
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on, Footnote to table 2, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

1/ Not available. 

2/ Less than 50 employees. 
ee Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
fon- Source: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical Office, 





fri- | Salisbury, So. Rhodesia, Monthly Digest of Statistics, November 1962, pp. 6-9. 
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Table 3. Rhodesia, Southern and Northern: 
for Africans, quarterly 1960-March 1963 


Consumer price index 








June _1960=100 
| Southern - --Hhodesia | Northern Rhodesia __ 
Year and month All All 
items food items food 
1960: 
Ns «05 os ahaindamaidieibaiad (1/) (1/) 100.5 100.5 
PUB co cccccccccccecocecccoooce 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
September. .cccccccccsccccccce 100.6 101.0 99.2 98.6 
December? ecccccccoccccccccecee 101.1 101.7 100.1 99.8 
1961: 
MaPGRcccccccccccccccceccosece 103.0 104.6 101.0 101.1 
TUM cccccccccecscccccesccccccs 102.5 103.8 100.0 9.9 
September.cccccccccseccccccce 101.8 102.5 99.9 99.7 
DOCEMDOP cc cc coccccccecccccccs 102.5 103.6 99.7 99-1 
1962: 
TD - ae ebameaeeéogeened 103.3 104-7 102.5 103.8 
TUNG co cccccccccccccccccccccces 103.8 10542 101.9 101.6 
September. .coccccccccccccscece 1044 105.6 99.9 999 
ee ey enwrentonenene 104.2 105.3 101.4 100.5 
19633 
March, ccccccccccccecccccccsce 2404.6 2406.0 (1/) (1/) 

















1/ Not available. 
2/ Provisional. 


Source: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical 


Office, Salisbury, So. Rhodesia, Monthly Digest of Statistics, April 1963, 
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Table 4. Rhodesia, Southern and Northern: Consumer price index 
for Europeans, quarterly 1962-March 1963 


January 1962=100 








Southern Northern 
oT Year and month Rhodesia Rhodesia 
_, § 1962: 

Mapes 6.00 6 cded dadcsepudrccctcocsésedavecece 100.6 100.2 

IUD ec bevccccsecocédevedgecoocesdbeedoeceue 101.4 100.9 

September... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 100.8 101.0 

DOGGMEOP enc dcccccadisnccedcéedoodseketecces 101.1 101.2 
1963: 

March. coccccccccccccccccccccescscccccccces 101.7 101.5 











Source: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Central Statistical 


Office, Salisbury, So. Rhodesia, Monthly Digest of Statistics, April 1963, 
Pe 12. 
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Table 1. Tanganyika: 


Population, paid employment 
and union membership, selected years 














(Thousands ) 
Total African | Other 
Population:1/ 
Ditinettebeh caenehaneedennthe 7,461 7,389 72 
FEF E ca dkbheccceccocenscéobeccese 8,786 8 9063 123 
Oh cekhva ne eelibibeceebe 95404 9,258 146 
Paid employment :2/ 
1959 adult MBO. cccccccvccoeecce a 409 i 
1961 TObAloccccccccccccecccccce 429 412 17 
Adult MALO. coccccccccccccccecs 384 369 15 
Adult female. .ccccccscccccoce 27 25 2 
Young persons3/...cccccesscece 18 18 “= 
Trade union membership:4/.....ee0 
Sata ntineesennnscunecesse 114 = —- 
Pi icisencenensesonossesseqnes 202 ia = 
alec ci tina cians 204 baad —— 











j/ The current rate of increase in the African population is 1.8 percent 


Excludes domestic servants in private households, estimated at 30,000 
1, about two-thirds of whom were African adult males. 


bes Under 15 years of age. 
4/ Claimed by trade unions, 


Note: Less than 5 percent of the total population is engaged in paid 


employment; most Africans are engaged in subsistence farming, 


Sources: Population, 1959 paid employment, and 1962 union membership 
data as reported by American Embassy, Dar es Salaam; remainder of data from 
Tanganyika, Ministry of Health and Labour, Annual Report of Labour Division 
1961 (Dar es Selaan, 1962), pp. 24 and 93. 
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Footnotes to table 3, Tanganyika. 


1/ As reported in source publication, without further explanation. 
2/ Distribution derived from reported totals for industry division, 


Source: Tanganyika, Ministry of Health and Labour, Report of the 
Labour Division, 1961 (Dar es Salaam, 1962). Industry division totals from 








pp. 26-29; occupational detail from pp. 38-42. 
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Table 1. Uganda: Distribution of employees of all races in the 
private and public sectors, by industry group, 1961 1/ 

















Industry group Total /| Private sector | Public sector 

TOCAl cccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 236,107 136,672 99,435 
Agriculture. cccccccccccccccccccccccs 45,432 41,352 4,080 
Cotton GinNinWececccccccccscccccccce 3,877 3,877 es 
Coffee CUTING.cccccccoccecsccccccccal 2,626 2,626 oo 
Forestry, hunting, and fishing..c.. 3,789 549 3,240 
Mining and QUATTYINGececcvcccccccses 6,142 5,812 330 
Manufacture of food PFOdUCESecccccce 8,694 8,694 oo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

induStriese..ccccccccccescescccces 19,892 19,661 231 
ConStructiOn.ccccccccccccccsccccccces 29,820 9,762 20,058 
COMMETCE oc ccvccccccccccccccecsccecers 14,962 13,908 1,054 
Transport and communications...c.ccoee 10,567 2,924 7,643 
Governmentccccccccccccccsccsccccseccs 15,363 oc 15,363 
African local BOVEFNMENC wc cccccvecces 32,120 oo 32,120 
Education and medical services..eoee 28,929 16,810 12,119 
Miscellaneous serviceS..ccccccccccee 13,894 10,697 3,197 











1/ Excludes an estimated 20,000 domestic servants and 85,000 peasant 
farmers. 


Source: Uganda, Ministry of Economic Development, Statistics Branch, 
Enumeration of Employees, June 1961 (April 1962), table 16. 
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Table 2. Uganda: Distribution of all African employees in the private and 


public sectors, by industry group, 1961 





Public sector 











Industry group Total /| Private sector 

TOCA] a cocccccccccccccccccccccccce 220,999 125,635 95,364 
ABriculture.cecccccccccccscccccccccece 44,790 40,843 3,947 
Cotton RINNINGe ccccccccccescccessces! 3,319 3,319 oo 
Coffee GUTINGc cccccceseccsoccoccesss| 2,495 2,495 oo 
Forestry, hunting, and fishing...ece 3,742 542 3,200 
Mining and QUATTyiINge cccccccscccccece 5,769 5,443 326 
Manufacture of food products....seee, 7,768 7,768 -- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Indust ries.ceccccccccccccccccccccs 17,896 17,698 198 
ComStructiOWe cccccccccsececececceses 28 , 554 9,085 19,469 
COMMET CEs ccocccccccccseccccsesececes 11,142 10,126 1,016 
Transport and communications.....e..| 9,631 2,618 7,013 
GOVETNMENC. cc ccccccccccccccveccceces 14,293 “2 14,293 
African local POVETNMENC ec cccccceces 32,048 eo 32,048 
Education and medical services..eeoe 26,620 1/15,732 10,888 
Miscellaneous services..cecccccocece 12,932 ~ 2/9,966 2,966 














1/ Includes 13,395 mission employees. 
2/ Includes 6,781 mission employees. 


Source: Uganda, Ministry of Economic Development, Statistics Branch, 


Enumeration of Employees, June 1961 (April 1962), table 4. 
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Table 5. Uganda: 


Distribution of adult male African, European, and 


Asian and other employees, by occupation group, June 1961 





























Adult males 
Occupation group All Asian and 
races AFSiaER: | other 
Gees . nc cduseneees beesesnce 224,513 211, 631 3,236 9,646 
Managers, executives, and 
administratorsesccecccccccccce 25346 —_ 1,143 1,203 
Accounts and company 
SOCTOCAPEERs ccc ccccccccceses 774 af o, 157 617 
Other professional workers.... 145282 12,579 929 TIL 
SUPEFVISOLS occccccccescccccoce 7,942 6,446 484 1,012 
Cashiers and assistant 
ROMAN 6c cscdiccscccccece 1,290 631 25 634 
Secretarial and clerical 
WN oo 66 66edtostensvacns 1,572 an 22 1,550 
Sales QNGI SCORER. cccccovcecses 1,009 — 42 967 
Shop assistants and storemen.. 2,169 1,836 24 309 
Ns 6 6040000 seenereeses cere 7,574 7,574 aaa = 
Woodworkers ccocccccccccsccccce 3,196 2,760 12 424 
Bricklayers and MaSONS..e..eee 3,055 2,926 21 108 
Blacksmiths and welders.....e. 630 562 4 64 
Mechanics ce cccccccoccccccceoce 25531 1,780 72 679 
Fitters and turnerS..c.cccsces 15235 764 36 435 
ElectriciansS.ccccccccccescccce 615 414 15 186 
DEI VOR Rs 60.08 666.660 006 600 c0eee 45461 45461 —_— -— 
Plant operatorse.ccccccscccccce 2,387 2,220 28 139 
Other skilled and semiskilled 
WERNER cc cccesdccccosescecseoes 21,738 21,738 _— _— 
Unskilled WORMONR 6 és<cbevceeee 128,900 128,900 - —— 
All CURES dc cccococcessescosces 16,807 16,040 222 545 





1/ Of the total, 8,680 are in "education and medical services," and 
2,901 are in "miscellaneous services." 


Source: Uganda, Ministry of Economic Development, Statistics Branch, 


Enumeration of Employees, June 1961 (April 1962), tables 21, 22, and 23. 
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